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The Sisters of Rose Dale ; 
OR, 
MODERN ADOPTION. 
Js 


Matitpa and Fanny were the 
daughters of a widow woman, who 
rented a cottage, situated about a mile 
from Taunton Their father had been 
a respectable farmer, but having been 
misled by some dissolute neighbours, 
he embarrassed his affairs too far to 
extricate himself, and plunging into 
excesses to banish reflection, he short- 
ened his days by habits of intempe- 
rance, and left his family to struggle 
with the horrors of indigence, and un- 
merited contempt. In the days of 
their prosperity, Matilda had been the 
favourite of her parents; her person 
was lovely in the extreme, and 
manners infinitely prepossessing ; 
father had secretly cherished an 
built hope of marrying her to the 
Squire’s son, and had not failed to in- 
Stil into her youthful mind, ideas of scli 
importance, which displayed them. 
Selves, as she grew old enough to ap- 
preciate her own attractions. Fanny, 


her 
her 
air- 











a year younger than ber sister, possess- 
ed no other recommendation than a 
good heart and an obliging disposition 5 
her features were remarkably homely, 
and she seemed to take more delight 
in domestic occupations, than in the 
decorations of her own person. On 
Sundays, when Matilda eagerly hasten- 
ed to church, to display some new 
finery, which her too indulgent father 
had purchased for her, little Fanny 
staid contentedly at home to assist in 
preparing the dinner, and employed 
every interval in the perusal of some 
book which contained pious instruc- 
tion: Matilda had been taught to fine 
ger an old spinet which stood ‘in the 
best room, but as Fanny had no leisure 
for such recreation, she was willing to 
amuse herself with simple ditties, or 
hymns to the Creator. Adversity, how- 
ever, was less painfully felt by her 
than by Matilda. In the wreck of their 
former luxuries, Fanvy lost nothing ; 
her dress had been always coarse and 
plain, and though the spinet was neces- 
sarily sold, she had “Still her prayer 
and hymn book to console her. Matil- 
da, on the contrary, did nothing bur 
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repine:-she could no longer appear 
at church, without meeting some point- 
ed sneer from her neighbours; and 
home was irksome, when no source of 
amusement remained.. The declining 
health of Mrs Dawson required the 
tenderest attentions from her children, 
but she perceived with anguish, that 
the most indulged are not always the 
most grateful, and mourned inwardly, 
the mistaken pride which had former. 
ly led her to distinguish, with marked | 
partiality, one so inferior in every use 

ful attainment, to the neglected Fanny. 
Jealousy and ill temper no* influenced 
the behaviour of Matilda towards her 
Patient sister; every invidious com- 
parison which malice could dictate, 
was made by her to torment and mor- 
tify the uncomplaining girl, who vainly 
strove tn avert her displeasure, by in- 
numerable kind offices. The obvious 
partiality of her parents, instead of ex- 
citing envy in her gentle bosom, had 
only taught her to respect and love 
her sister as a pattern of female per- 
fection ; and the occasional asperity 
ofher temper, she considered as the 
natural consequence of their unhappy 
change of circumstances. Thus were 
they situated, when an incident occur- 
red which left her in unrivalled ‘pos- 
session of her remaining parent's af- 
fection. 

One evening, in the beginning of 
December, a heavy fog obscured the 
country, and rendered the roads almost 
impassabie. A chariot, which was 
travelling towards London, was over- 
turned in a deep ditch, and the lady, 
who was in it, so severely hurt, that 
her servants were obliged to seek as- 
sistance atthe @®ttage. Mrs. Dawson, 








with her usual benevolence of heart, 





rer 


busied herself in administering resto- 


ratives tothe fuinting stranger, and — 
had soon the satisfaction to see her be- _ 


nefitted by her cares; and Matilda, in. 
terested by the elegant figure and 
dress of the lady, with the additional 
stimulus of learning that she was dig- 
nified by a title, was equally active and 
attentive. The Coun‘ess reviving, 
and finding herself so kindly treated, 
expressed her gratitude in energetic 
terms, and particularly noticing Matil- 
da, inquired if she was the daughter 
of Mrs. Dawson; being answered in 
the affirmative, she indirectly hinted 
her surprise that a young person, of 
such polished manners, should reside 
in an humble cottage. The compli- 
ment was not lost upon Matilda; the 
dormant sparks of vanity were rekin- 
died in her breast, and her intelligent 
eyes spoke the pleasure she could not 
conceal, After a few hours rest, du- 
ring which time Lady Fitzgerald had 
made various inquiries respecting the 
family, and formed her own conclu- 
sions as to the present state of their 
fiaances; she said, with a winning 
smile, “I am almost tempted to act 
like the rest of the world, and repay 
benefits with ingratitude. What would 
you say, Mrs. Dawson, were I to steal 
your pretty daughter from you ?” The 
flush of joy and expectation tinged 
Matilda’s cheek, and she waited her 
mother’s reply with breathless anxiety. 
« You are pleased to flatter her humble 
pretension, Madam,” said Mrs. Daw- 
son ; “once we enjoyed comforts,which 
left us without a wish to change; but 
now, reduced as we are, I cannot but 
acknowledge that it would be a great 
consolation to me to sce my daugh- 
ter in a creditable situation, by which 
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she might be enabled to support her 
self, should Providence deprive her ofa 
mother’s care; the destitute condition 
in which [ should leave my poorchil- 
dren, is a heavy burden to my mind, 
but she is yet too young to suit your 
purpose.” “ You are mistaken,” re- 
plicd Lady Fitzgerald ; “ 1 had no idea 
of taking her as a servant; I am a 
single woman, and want society ; for 
though possessing rank and fortune. I 
live a retired life, and prefer a social 
circle, to the dissipation in which peo- 
ple of fashion are usually engaged. I 
have no children of my own, and_in 
adopting your daughter, I have the 
selfish wish of attaching to myself one 
pure, uncontaminated heart.” Lady 
Fitzgerald sighed as she concluded, 
and it was evident that some domestic 
sorrow brought with it painful recol- 
lections. Mrs. Dawson was too much 
oppressed to speak; she pressed the 
hand which the countess extended to 
her, and remained silent, but her coun- 
tenance bespoke grateful assent; and 
Lady Fitzgerald, turning to Matilda, 
asked her whether she was willing to 
accept her offer. Matilda, too young 
for reflection, too ambitious to yield to 
the voice of natural affection, and too 
sanguine to dream of future evils, gave 
an eager acquiescence ; and Mrs. Daw- 
son, thinking only of the advantages 
which might accrue to her darling, ra- 
tified her assent, by leaving all the ne- 
cessary arrangements to Lady Fitzge- 
rald. “ Well then,” said she, “ I will 
Stop a few days at Wells, where your 
daughter may mect me; this will af- 
ford you time to get her things in or- 
der; I have only to desire that you 
will not make any addition to her stock 
of clothes, as that shall be my care 











whenwe get to town; should any mis- 
fortune befall you, be assured you 
shall never want a friend; above all, 
be satisfied, that though partiality bas 
induced me to adopt Matilda, your 
other daughter shall find protection 
with me, if she is not otherwise pro- 
vided for, when you are taken from 
her.” During this conversation, Fan- 
ny sat silent, with downcast looks, and 
eyes full of tears; her generous heart 
sweiled with rapture at her sister’s 
good fortune. yet a degree of melan- 
choly took possession of her mind, at 
thus being separated from one with 
whom she had passed the happy hours 
of infancy. Matilda was ell joy, affa- 
bility, and good humour; the darling 
wish of her heart, that of moving, in a 
higher sphere, was about to be grati- 
fied, and she, in imagination, anticipa- 
ted pleasures which could never cloy. 
As soon as the catriage was released, 
Lady Fitzgerald took leave, and at 
parting contrived, unknown to Mrs. 
Dawson, to Icave a ten pound note in 
a work basket which stood on the ta- 
ble. The two following days were 
occupied in all the bustle of prepara- 
tion: the neighbours were apprised of 
this sudden change in her prospectt9 
and the youthful companions of Matil- 
da were promised elegant presents, 
when she was permitted by the good 
Lady Fitzgerald to visit her mother. 
At length the anxiously wished for day 
arrived. Matilda hurried into the 
stage which was to convey her to 
Wells, and almost broke from the em- 
braces of her mother and sister, in her 
eagerness to depart. Heaven pro- 
tect you, my child !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Dawson, as she ascended the steps, 


“ write to meas eéften as you have 
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Jeisure, I shall think every day a year [ 
till I hear from you.” “TI will, I will, 
mother,” was all she had time to articu- 
late, before the coach drove off, and 
Mrs. Dawson, with the sobbing Fanny, 
returned isconsolate to their cheerless 
cottage. “1 wish I had not suffered 
her to go,” said Mrs. Dawson, “ I was 
hurried into it somehow ; however, I 
thought I did my duty; should i err, 
my Motives are my only consolation.” 
“ Dear mother,” cried Fanny, why 
do you think so differently now from 
what you did yesterday? you was then 
quite pleased with the thoughts of 
Matilda’s good luck. The Countess is 
a charming woman, and I dare say, she 
will be very kind.” “Ido not doubt 
it,’ replied Mrs. Dawson, “ but I know 
Matilda’s temper, and should she dis- 
please Lady Fitzgerald, so as to occa- 
sion her to send her back, her mind 
wiil be quite unsettled: she will des- 
pise our humble home more than 
ever.” % That would be cruel indeed, 
mother,” observed Fanny, “ you know 
poverty is not our fault.” Thus pass- 
ed the tedious hours till bed-time; 
Mrs. Dawson passed a sleepless night, 
and the morning renewed the scene 
of regret; for wherever she turned 
her eyes, Matilda was missed. 
Matilda, meanwhile, cast not “a 
longing, lingering look behind ;” her 
thoughts were all directed forwards, 
and she sat absorbed in thought, build- 
ing castles in the clouds, till a sudden 
jolt of the carriage, by bringing her 
head in contact with that of her op- 
posite feJlow-traveller, convinced her 
that she was an inhabitant of the earth, 
and subject to corporeal feelings. An 
apology in consequence tovk place, 








, 


and Matilda perceived that her fellow- 


sufferer was a young man, of pleasing 
appearance, and genteel address; he 
soon began to be very officious, and, 
with infinite dexterity, drew from Ma- 
tilda all the particulars of her present 
situation and future prospects. When 
she incautiously named Lady Fitzger- 
alc, he uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, then suddenly recollecting him- 
sclf, he grew more reserved, and dis- 
coursed on indifferent topics, such as 
the severity of the frost, the extensive 
view from the hills they were descend- 
ing, &c. &c. which occupied them till 
the coach entered Wells, when he im- 
mediately alighted, on pretence of vis- 
iting a friend, politely expressing the 
pleasure he anticipated in meeting 
her at Lady Fitzgerald’s where he 
said he was a frequent visitor. 
This was the first piece of gallantry 
Matilda had ever experienced, and it 
raised in her breast some very agree- 
able sensations; ina few minutes they 
arrived at the inn, where Lady Fitz 
gerald with open arms received her. 
Matilda was highly gratified by her 
ladyship’s condescension, and the ele- 
gant repast of which she was invited 
to partake at the same table; the con- 
trast it afforded, compared with the 
frugal fare to which she had been 
lately accustomed, was highly pleas- 
ing, and she went to repose with 
spirits unchecked by one apprehensive 
thought of future calamity. 
(To be continued.) 
eT 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 































‘Tis yet in vain, I own, to keep a pother, 
About one vice, and fall into the other : 
Between excess and famine lies a mean ; 
Plain, but not sordid ; though not splendid, 

clean, 


Fe -_ 
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or? sat at 
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CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


The following is offered as a free translation 
of the exquisite lines of French poetry, 
prefixed to the entrance of the Catacomis 
of Paris— Baltimore Telegraph. 

Beneath these walls, within these drear do- 

mains, 

What awful peace, what sacred quiet reigns ! 

Here the cold monarch of the grave abides, 

And here his silent family resides. 

In peace they slumber, till the Almighty ray 

Shall warm with life these forms of moul- 

dering clay, 

Now numbered on the tyrant’s sable scroll, 

To the full flush of an immortal soul. 

The grave is honour’d where the Christian 

dies, ‘ , 
*Tis but the ark that wafts him to the skies. 
—— 

The following is likewise offered ae a free 
translation of the inscription where their 
dead are supposed to address the visitants 
of the Parisian Catacombs. 


The cruel shaft of death has laid ns low, 
Prepare, O ! rash intruder for the blow, 
Nor vainly in his absence dare confide, 

He travels like your shadow, by your side ; 
Unseen he stands, or hovers in the air, 

His spear is rais’d, prepare for death, pre- 

pare ! 
eet 2 it 
From the (N. ¥.) Commercial Advertiser. 
Messrs. Lewis & Halli, 
GenrLemen—In an excursion through 


England and France during the last 12 | 


months I amused myself by taking memo- 
ranga of such scenes and occurrences as 
interested me ; and I send you an extract 
from my Journal which is at your service 
to publish if you think proper. 

{select the following, because I find many 


must now request you to accompany 
me to the subterraneous part of it; 
and aluhough the scenery be less in- 
viting, the wisit may be attended with 


| equal benefit. 


I must first inform you, that Parts 
has been principally, built of stone ta- 
ken out of the quarries, which are un- 
derneath the city, and the excavations 
thus made, as you will naturally sup- 
pose, are immense. Great anxiety 
was formerly felt on this account, for 
fear that many parts of the city might 
sink in consequence of not being suf- 
| ficiently supported—So great was this 
uneasiness some years since, that the 
government, in !776, appointed some 
‘of its most respectable citizens to 
examine these excavations, and report 











their situation. The result of their 
examination was, that several church- 
es, palaces, and many of the princi- 
pal buildings and streets in the south 
part of Paris, were considered in ime 
| minent danger of falling into the ex- 

cavated gulphs beneath them. It was 
| iherefore, immediately determined to 

appoint a general administration for 
the superintendance of these quarries, 
with full authority to adopt such mea- 
sures as they might deem proper.This 
subterraneous government has becn 
regularly continued ever-since, with 
as much care as the police for the re- 
gulation of affairs above ground; and 





j under the supcrintendance of these 


inspectors, Paris has been regularly 


| dropped up by immense columns of 


e . yi 
persons have visited France, who have || t0@¢s and the dreaded evil no longer 


never paid a visit to the Catacombs of gives alarm. Toshew that the public 


Paris, 
Paris, March 27, 1815. 
Having given you some account of 
the splendor and gaiety of this city, I 











fears were not without cause, one 
house actually fell in and was nearly 
buried, just as the above workowas 
commenced. 
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In these subterraneous excavations, 
the Catacombs are to be scen; and 
here have been deposited, by well 
grounded computaticn, since the year 
1785. the bones and bodies of two mil- 
lions and a haifof the human race. 


These had been accumulating for 
centuries in the different cemeteries, 
church yards &c. ; and these burying 
places, particularly that of “L’Eglise 
des Innocens,” finally became so of 
fensive and injurious to the health of 
the inhabitants, that in 1785 it was or- 
dered by the government that no more 
dead bodies should be buried within 
the city. At the same time orders 
were given to take down “L’Eglise 
des Jnnocens,” remove the bodies 
from the burying ground adjoining it, 
and convert the place into a public 
square. It was ascertained from pub 
lic records, and calculations made 
thereon, that in the immense charnel 
house of the Innocents alone, there 
hau been depusited during the last 
seven centuries, 1,200,000 bodies,this 
having been for a long period of years 
the only place of deposit for the dead 
bodies of the whole city of Paris. 


Many obstacles presented themsel- 


ves, and numberless difficulties were | 


thrown in the way, particularly by 
those who had friends buried there ; 
but the plan was perssvered in, an‘ 
the immense and awful work begun 
The firet digging up of the bones, kc. 
commencev December, Ist, 1785, and 
was regularly continucd tll May, 1786, 
when, In consequence of the warm 
weather, the work was stopped till a 
return of winter should make it safe 
to continue it This work was regu- 


lowing winters, and was compleic & 
in January, 1788. 
Ail those bo¢cies which had been 


decayed, were ordered to bere buried 
out of the city, in some cases ; in 
others were taken to the Catacombs, 
according to the wishes of surviving 
friends. 

These bones and bodies were dug 
up in the day ume, aud conveyed in 
covered waggons about dusk, attends 
ed by pricsis,who periormed religious 
ceremonies over them. They were 
then emptied into the Catacombs thro’ 
a shaft, or dry well, of about 60 fect 
in depth, and afterwards arranged by 
the laborers below in the order in 
which they now are, and with the re- 
gularity and exactness of the most 
finished masonry. 

In addition to the bones and bodies 
taken froma the grave yard of the In- 
vocents, there have since been taken 
up those of 16 other public burying 
grounds This second work was com- 


ed in 1793, when in consequence of 
the revoluti on in France, the work ap- 
pears to bave been suspended for ten 
years. In 1804 it recommenced, and 
was continued at intervals till 1813, 
when the last disturbing of the bones 
appearsto have taken place, by re- 
moving those found in the grave yard 
of the I’Hospital dola Trinite. 

I can give you herealter the parti- 
culars of the removal of each of the 
seventeen grave yards thus disturbed 
—at present must defer it. : 

Having furnished ourselves, the 
day previous, with a permit from the 





.superintendant general of the Cata- 





jorly persisted in during the two fol- 


‘combs, and also made our arrange: 


recently interred, or which had not — 


menced in the year 1792, and continu-. 
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ment with the guide; my friend and 
myself attended at the time appointed 
for the sake of making our gloomy 
visit. The place we descended is 
near the “ Barrier D-Enfer,” and hav- 
ing cach of us provided a lighted ta- 
per, we carefully followed our guide 
down asteep winding staircase of stone, 
of seventy-six steps, and through the 
different windings of the Quarries — 
These correspond exactly with the 
different streets of that part of Paris, 
near “ Ja Rue et Barrier D‘Enfer,” so 
that at any time our conductor could 
tell us under what particular part of 
the city we were. We proceeded in 
this manner, according to his account 
about balfa mile, when we came to a 
black closed door, over which we could 
read by the light of our tapers, writ- 
ten in large capitals, these awful words, 
“ Arette!’ cestici l’ Empfirede la Mort.” 
Pause! this is the Empire of Death. 


Our gloomy walk ofitself was enough 
toimpress us with serious and solemn 
thoughts without the above charge.— 
You will agree with me, however, that 
the inscription is most appropriate. 
On opening this door which leads in- 
to * Le grand Ossuaire de la Tombe 
Issoire,” we found ourselves between 
walls and columns composed entirely 
of human bones and sculls, ‘arranged 
with the most minute precision and 
regularity, in the following manner: 
at the bottom a layer of one particu- 
lar description of bones, thigh bones 
for instance, above these a layer of 
another description of bones, &c. to 
the height of about four feet; then a 
layer of sculls, afterwards layers of 
bones alternately, for four feet more ; 
then another layer of sculls, &c. &c. to 
the top of these singular walls. The 











different bones of the human frame 
being alternately arranged, so us to 
keep up an exact unifermity of ap- 
pearance. The rows of sculls through- 
out the whole being at equal distances 
apart. This uniformity is only kept 
up as to the exterior of these walls, 
making in some cases masses of four 
sides, in others oval or oblong, with 
the cornersrounded off. Withinthese - 
wails the bones are thrown loosely in, 
till the hollow space is entirely filled 
up. 

These bones are perfectly dry and 
free from smell of every kind, and are 
on the exterior of the different mas- 
ses cemented together by some gluti- 
nous substance, which keeps them in 
their proper places, and gives them a 
shining glossy appearance as if varnish- 
ed. Through these gloomy walls our 
route now lay for about a hundred 
yards, and a fine opportunity present- 
ed itself for reflecting on the vanity 
and insignificance cfthat creature call- 
ed man. What a lesson for human 
pride was now before us. Wesawno 
distinction here. The wise man and 
the idiot; the christian and the infidel; 
the most delicate and amiable of the 
female sex, with the most abandoned ; 
all lie here in one promiscuous heap. 
Part, perhaps only a single bone of one 
frame, mixed with the bones of others, 
and perhaps two of the most deadly 
enemies during life are thus mixed to- 
gether. Here there is no distinction, 
no difference paid to rank or fortune. 
All are equal. To an observer, how 
little and contemptible appear the anx- 
ieties and disputes about precedence ! 
—but you will say these refleetions 
are common place, and they will na- 
turally occur to you without my mak 
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ing them. I will therefore continuc 
amy description of our journey. 


The bones taken from the different 
burying places are kept distinct from 
all others, and the friends and descen- 
dants of the deceased, if not able to 
designate the particular frames, have 
the poor satistaction of knowing, that 
in such a particular mass of bones,are 
those of the fricnds in whom they feel 
interested. Those, for example, tak- 
en out of the burying ground of the 
Innocents are in one mass; those from 
VEglise du St Esprit in another; and 
those from “ Le Convent des Blancs 
Manteaux” in another, &c. ; and over 
each collection an inscription describ 
ing from whence, and at what time 
they were taken up. Wise and abso- 
lutely necessary as was this plan, yet 
there is something very revolting toa 
person of fecling in this arrangement 
For instance, the skull of any particu- 
lar individual is separated at a great 
distance from any of the other bones 
belonging to him; and perhaps no 





two bones which formerly belonged to | 
one frame are now near each other, | 
but all ranks, sexes and characters 
are mixed together in one promis- 
quvus mass. Throughout the whole 
range of these remains of mortality 
are inscriptions sume of whici are 
very appropriate, the reading of which 
prolonged our stay more than other- 
wise would have been the case. 
Amongst them the following appcured 
to claim particular notice. I give 
them to you in tke original, as the 
greater part of their*beauty is lost by 
a translation, yiz — 





| 





* « Isi dans le silence de la paix, reposent 
nos ancetres,” 
“« Au de la de ces bornes, ils reposent en at- 
tendant une autre vie.” 
“ Le tombeau est Pare de triomphe par ou 
Von entre dang ’eternite.” 

Other inscriptions represent the 
dead as addressing those who are view- 
ing their bones :— 

{ “ Lamorte nous a frappe, 

* Craignez augsi ses coups, 
Elle est a vos cotes, 
** Mortels preparez vous.” 

“La mort te suit a chaque pas, comme 
Y’ombre de ton corps.” 

** Crois tu que la mort soit loin de toi ? peut- 
etre en ce moment, 

“ Vole t-elle sur ta tete et te meaace-t-elle 
du coup fatal.” 


The cifferent inscriptions are very 
numerous, but I will not trespass on 
your time by inserting any more. 

In addition to the seventeen differ: 
ent collections of bones, our conduc- 
tor pointed out to us seyeral heaps of © 
earth, in which bodies not decayed 
were buried en masse. 

One of these contained the bodics 
of these unfortunate people who were 
murdered on the 28th and 29th Aw 
gust, 1788, by the mob, at la Place de 
Greve, l’Hotel de Brienne, &c. 

Another contains the bodies of those 
who were killed by the mob, in their 
attack on the Chateau de Tuilleries, 
loth Aug. 1792. | 


LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


* Here in silence and in peace repose our 
Ancestors: beyond these limits they rest 
attending another life. The Tomb to them 
is the Arch of Triumph, thro’ which they 
enter into eternity. j 

7 Death has stricken us ; fear ye also his 
blows. He is on a level with you. Mortals: 
prepare yourselves ! } 

Death follows every one as the shade of his 
body; thinkest thou that he is far from thee! 
perhaps at this moment he aims at thy 
and threatens thee with a fatal streke. 
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Another, those massacred by the 
blood-thirsty jacodins, in the different 
prisons, on the 2dand 3d Septembe:, 
1792, including some of the most emi- 
able and respectable of the Royalists, 
and some nearly connected with the 
Bourbon Family. 

Others contained those bodies which 
were taken out of the different grave 
yards before they had undergone a 
complete decay. 

In one of those subterraneous apart- 
ments, are preserved such bones as 
had any thing particular in their ap- 
pearance. We here saw many, which | 
during the lives of their owners, ap-' 
peared to have been fractured, and 
could see in what mannet the bones | 
were knitted together; also those 
which appeared to have belonged to 
deforined persons, to persons of gigan- 
tic stature, &c.—also many which our 
guide informed us had been selected 
by the physicians and surgeons of Pa-| 
ris, who, frosn their appearance, could 
tell of what disease, or by what means, | 
the owners came by theirdeaths. Se-| 
veral skulls were shown to us which’ 
appeared to have been perforated by 
musket or pistol balls, and several | 
which, from some peculiarity of form, 
were decided to have belonged to! 
idiots, &c. In short, our guide pre- | 
tended to speak with as much certain- | 
ty on the subject, as ifhe had been ace 
quainted with, or present at the deaths. 
of the several persons whose bones we | 
were examining. This curious kind, 
of study occupied us a considerable | 
time. Inthe midst of the different 
ranges of bones, we came toa fountain 
called La Fontaine de la Samarataine, 
the water of which is perfectly clear, 
and in which are several gold fish. 

















About two years since our guide put 
these fish into this fountain, and al- 
though they are in the most profound 
darkness, except when an occasional 
taper shines upon them, yet they were 
very active, and perfectly healthy. 
Some years since, a poor French- 
man, who descended with a party into 
these dismal mansions, got somehow 
separated from his companions, and 
lost amidst the mazes of the catacombs. 
He was sought for in vain, and his ske- 
leton was discovered ten years after- 
wards, at a considerable distance from 
the usualroute It was supposed that 
curiosity had kept him too far behind, 
or had led him to explore some of the 
avenues, or that his light became cx-~ 
tinguished, and prevented him from 
retracing his steps. A party of Eng- 
lish people, consisting of five, gotalso 
lost here the last year, and it was six 
hours before the guide could find thet. 
These were amongst the agrecabic 
stories told by our conductor, while 
exploring with him these labyrinths, 
which you may suppose were admira- 


‘bly calculated to keep up our spirits. 


In the present instance, we kept near 
each other, and in spite of our utmost 
caution, occasionally one of our tapers 
would get extinguished. When this 
occurred, immediate recourse was had 
to the light of our neighbour. Although 
entirely divested of any childish or su- 
perstitious fear, yet I could not help 
shuddering at the possibility of all 
three of our tupers being extinguished 
at the same time; but our guide as- 
sured us, that should this be the case, 
he was convinced that he could grope 
his way out, although he acknowledg- 


ed that he had no great wishto volug~ | 
iteer the experiment. 














—— 
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It took us about two hours and a! 


half to perform this subterraneous 
journey, and during the whole of it 
we found the air perfectly sweet, and 
the walking and walls perfectly cry, 
except in one instance, when we pass 
ed under a canal; here there was a 
little dripping of water. 


Having, according to our conduct- 
or’s account, walked about a mile and 


a quarter, we came to the foot of a 


winding stair-case, similar to the one 
by which we had descended. We here 
left these gloomy mansicns, and al- 
though we had passed a most interest- 
ing time, yet truly happy were we, to 
find ourselyes once more in the regions 
of sunshine and cheerfulness. 


Yours respectfully, 





Qa = 


- WARIETY. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. 


Aw alchymist hearing of the singu- 
lar merit of a neighbouring philoso- 
pher, took an opportunity of paying 
him a visit; and expressed no small 
surprise at the small heuse and plain 
manner in which he lived. * Whata 
disgrace,” said he, “is it to the opu- 
lent of this country, that a person of 
your rare virtue should be compelled 
to live under this humble roof, and 
submit to so many privations! But 
courage, my friend! I am come to 
make amends to you for the cruelty 
of fortune: I possess an invaluable se- 
cret, and upon certain conditions I 
will impart it toyou. Inshort, I have 
discovered the philosopher's stone. 
By the transmutation of metals, I doubt 
not we shall divide more gold than is 
to be found in the coffers of his holi- 
hess the pope, or the grand signior.” 
“T thank you,” replied the Hitoso. 
pher; “but your offer comes too late, 








and indeed is to me of. no comparative 
value. I have long enjoyed a sound 
constitution and a tranquil mind, and 
have prudence enough to be content 
with the lite Ihave. These are pos- 
sessions which all your gold cannot 
purchase ; and su I think you ae un- 
der a mistake—I, not you, have disco- 
vered the piilosopher’s stone.” 


TIME—FAME—OBLIVION. 
On the Ruins of an Ancient Citadel. 


I inquired of Time—* To whom,” 
sail I, “ was this building erected, 
which you have levelled to the ground?” 
Time made no answer; butspread his 
swift wings, and hastened hisflight. I 
then spoke to Fame—* O thou the pa- 
rent of ull that survive! Thou who”’— 
She cast her swollen eyes upon the 
ground, in the attitude of one whose 
heart is too full to utter words. Won- 
dering and confused at what I had 
seen, I was turning aside from the mo- 
nument, when I saw OBxtivion step- 
ping from stone to stone. “ Thou,” 
exclaimed I, “ thou must be acquaint- 
ed with it; ah,show me!” He inter- 
rupted me with a voice like deep 
thunder at a distance—“ I care not 
what it Aas been, it is now mine !”* 


A new imported Anglo-Dutchman, 
understanding he must go to Powles- 
Hook in his way to Philadelphia, made 
a mistake and got to Corlaer’s- Hook ; 
where, on being informed of his mis- 
take bya carman, he exclaimed, some- 
what in a passion, “ You are nothing 
but hooks ; there is your Kinder-Aook, 
your Red-hook, your Powles-hook, 
your Corlaers-hook, and your Sandy- 
hook—and since you made war against 
Great Britain you are all Aoek’d.” 
“ Well, well, Mynheer,” retorted the 
carman, “ if we are all Aeck’d you are 
all dam’d ; for you have your Amster- 
dam, your Rotterdam, your Monck- 
dam, your Saardam, and your Edam— 
and since the prince regent has seta 
king over you, you are all dam’'d.”— 


iM. Brunswick Times. 
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THE INQUISITION, 


Along with the Jews who were to 
be burned at an Auto de fe, there was. 
a girl, not seventeen years of age, who, 
standing on that side were the queen 
sat, petitioned for mercy. She was 
wonderfully pretty, and looking at the 
queen, while her eyes streamed with 
tears, in a most pathetic tone of voice 
exclaimed— Will not the presence of 
my sovereign make an alteration in my 
fate ? consider how short a period I 
have lived—and that I suffer for an ad 
herence (oa religion which l imbibed 
with my mother’smilk! Mercy! mer- 
cy! mercy!” The queen turned away 
her cyes—was evidently moved by 
compassion—but durst not ask the holy 
fathers for even a respite. 

W hai uniimited power! <A queen 
dares not intercede for the pardon of 
a young girl, guilty of no other crime 
* than adaering to the faith of her an- 
cestors. 





A WELL-INFORMED WITNESS, 


A Quaker was examincd before the 
board of excise, concerning certain du- 
ties; when the commissioners thinking 
themselves disrespectfully treated by 
his theeing and thouing, one of them, 
with a stern countenance asked him, 
* Pray, sir, do you know what we sit 
here for?”—* Yes,” replied Nathan, 
“ Ldo: some of you for a thousand, 
some for fifteen hundred, and others 
for seventeen hundred and fifty pounds 
a year.”——Lond, pap. 

- ANECDOTE OF HENRY IV. KING OF 
FRANCE. 


This amiable Prince wished to hold 
his empire from affection, not force. 
Firm, when the public good required 
it, he never was intoxicated with that 
absolute power which charms so many 
weak princes, & those who are only pos- 
sesed of moderate genius. Some court- 
flatterers, on a particular occasion, 
once entreated him to make use of his 
authority. 
Swer, worthy to be engraved on all 





He made them this an-| 








king’s palaces: “The first duty of a 
sovereign is to consider ofevery thing ;- 
and to remember be has himself two. 
Sovereigns, God and the Law.” 
A maxim he frequently had in his 
mouth was this, “ That the satisfac-' 
tion derived from revenge, was only: 
momentary ; but that which is to 
be gaincd from clemency, lasts for 


ever.” 
= 





' A Mr. Simon, of Chilicothe, adver- . 
tises ‘Clock and Waich-making,— 
mending and repairing of every de- 
scription, excefit the Yankee wooden 
ones, which cau only be mended by 
Carpenters and cleansed by fire !” 


—__ 


A Mr. Kerr, of Ohio, cautioning the 
public against trespassing on bis lands, 
concludes with saying—* Let no one 
avail himself of my personal friendship} 
the first offence will place my best 
friend on the footing of the Orchard, 
Sheep-fold and Cornfield Robber! the 
next will lay him liable to be treated 
as I treat rambling Dogs !” 





A Jacob Hoit, of (N. H.) advertises 
his wife, and declares that “ according 
to her own confession her, children 
dearing names according to their par- 
entage, the first would be called Harry 
Train Murdough, the second Sally 
Eaton, the third Albert Hoit, the fourth 
Alver £aton, and the fith Elizabeth 
Kimball!” If this be all true, he may 
well say, “a good riddance of bad 
rubbish !” — 


a / 


REPARTEE. 
One day a Justice much enlarg’d 
On industry—while he discharg’d 
A thief from jail-—* Go work,” he said, 
‘* Go, prithee, learn some honest trade, 
Or, mark my words, you'll rue it.” 


** My trade’s as good,” replied the knave, 

‘* As any man need wish to have; 

And if I don’t succeed, d’ye see, 

The fault lies, sir, with youmnot me ; 
You won’t let me ptirsue it.” 
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Seat of the Muses. 


ELEGIAC ODE. 


Wuewy the stroke of the woodman had ceas’d 
in the vale, 
And the sweet Philomela had finished her 
song; 
A sage child of sorrow repeated his tale, 








Aad sigh’d to the stream as it murmur'd | 


along. 


“IT have seen the glad prospect which led 
me astray, 
Change its lustre, and fade like the tints 
of the morn ; 
I have scen the meridian splendour of day, 
But nights have succeeded and found me 
forlorn. 


**¥ have seen, as I pass’d, how the rose, 
blushing gay, 
To the gale of the morning its bosom dis- 
play’d ; 
Treturn’d; but its beauties had faded away, 
And the pride of the morne’er the evening 
was dead, 


* I have seen, (oh how lovely !) the maid of 
the dale, 
Flush’d with health and with beauty tri- 
umphantly tread, 
But alas! neither beauty nor health could 
avail ; 
For all that was lovely, with Laura is dead. 


“ How delusive is hope ! oh how transient 
the stay 
Of the sun-beam that gilds our terrestrial 
scene! 
How short is the pleasure of man’s brightest 
day ; 
And the blasts of misfortunc how piercing- 
ly keen. 


® How blank is the prospect, how gloomy the 
day, 
Which is clouded with care, and o’ersha- 
dow’d with wo, 
Now dreary, unsocial and cheerless the way, 
Which the children of sorrow must wander 
below ! 








\ 


* Oh when shall the pilgrim arrive at his 
home, 
And man to his parent in gladness return ; 
Ob ! when shail our sorrows be lost in the 
tomb, 
And the wretched forget with the wretch- 
edto muura ?” 


Thus nightly he sang, and the swains lov’d 
to hear, 

For his accent was gentle and mild as tlic 
dew ; 

Till they dropp’d o’er his tale of misfortune 
a tear, 

And shrunk from the world and the pic- 

ture he drew. 


st 
A SCOTCH GIPSEY,. 
From Scott’s new novel of Guy Mannering. 
——She spun a thread drawn from wool of 
three different colours, black, white and grey, 
As she spun, she sung what scemed to be a 
charm 





‘ 
Twist ve, twine ye, even so 


Mingle shades of joy and wo, 
Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 
In the thread of human life. 


While the mystic twist is spinning, 
And the infant’s life beginning, 

Dimly seen through twilight bending, 
Lo! what varied shapes attending! 


Passions wild, and follies vain, 
Pleasures soon exchanged for pain ; 
Doubt, and jealousy, and fear, 

In the magic dance appear. 


Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 
Whirling on the whirling spindle. 
Twist ye, twine ye, even so, 
Mingle human bliss and wo, 
+o 
FRAGMENT. 
In a far distant clime I have left a sweet rose, 
A blossom unfolding its exquisite ray + 
More lovely than Morning it timidly glows, 
And fairer its blush than the rich bloom of 
May. 





> 
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I fear that another enamoured may view it, 
May steal it away from its fond parent 
stem ; 
That in absence some fortunate lover may 
woo it, 
And sigh when 1 think of the beautiful 
gem. 


To the shade where the floweret is destined 
to flourish, ' 
On the wings of affection I hastily fly ; 
For what is there sweeter than fondly to 
nourish, 
What is dear to the heart, what is fair to 
the eye? 


O leave not the bower, sweet rose, till I come, 
Hope whispers thy blossoms L again shall 
survey : 
My bosom, believe me, was form’d for thy 
home, 
QO leave not the bower till it bears thee 
away! 
~~ 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 
ODE TO WINTER. 


Summer adieu! The verdant hills 
Their fragrance scatter round no more ; 
No longer now the echoing rills 
Their murmuring music poun 
Thy genial influence fled away, 
No more the feathered throng, 
With cheerful voice, on every spray, 
Their notes prolong. 


Fair nature's variegated charms 
No more their dazzling beauties beam, 
And Winter, with his icy arms, 
Enfolds the dreary scene. 
These joys no longer can we taste, 
No remnants can we find ; 
Around an empty, barren waste, 
Regret behind. 


Alas ! How changeful are the scenes, 
Of this sad, morrnful vale below ! 
The sweets of earth, like fleeting dreams, 
No long continuance know, 
His race of folly swiftly run, 
Man like a shadow fiies ; 
His frail existence scarce begun, 
He droops and dies. 
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As Winter, with his withering blast, 

Strips nature of her heavenly bloom, 
So man, short being, cannot last, 

And sinks into the tomb. 
But in the world of endless day, 

The just in peace shall dwell, 
And there, unconscious of decay, 

Their praises swell. 

i ee 
SONNET TO A FLY. 


Son of summer, child of leisure, 
Buzz not thus around my form ; 

Little gilded speck of pleasure, 
Teaze me not, for lam warm. 





It would grieve me sore to wound thee, 
Pain my heart to do thee harm ;— 

Keep not buzzing then around me, 
Teaze me not, for [ am warm 


Go and play around the eeiling, 
Safe from every inward storm 5 

Go, and trust an honest feeling, 
None will come to do thee harm, 


Little son of summer, go; 
Prithee do not teaze me so. 
i 


For the New: York Weekly Museuth. 


TO LAVINIA, 
ON READING HER LINES. 
On! might I be that “little fair,” 
To tune my notes at early morn, 
Aurora’s star should find me there, 
To chace each tear by sorrow torn. 


Though storms should rage with furiows 
blast, 
And northern echoes greet my ear, 


Still would I rest, while life should last, 


On that veil’d spot so fondly dear. 


With youthful touch I’d sound the string,. 
And flee cach mad annoying pain, 

That in thy breast should plant its sting, 
Which Memory‘s hours recall’d again: 


And should thy evening beam of life, 
Diffuse its last evanescent ray, 
True should each chord wing forth the sigh, 
And pity’s tear should wash the way. 
ROLLA. 
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Intelligence, 














We can now, says a London paper 
of Oct 11, withthe utmost confidence, 
lay before the public the following out- 
line of the conditions of the treaty of 
peace, just agreed upon at Paris. Our 
readers may place on it implicit reli- 
ance as coming from the best authority. 


The terms of the treaty were finally 
agreed upon before the Emperor of 
Russia went to Brussels. A rough 
draucht of the treaty was then signed 
by the Ministers of all the powers. But 
the formal and actual treaty is not yet 
executed. 

France cedes in perpetuity, Landau, 
Saare-Louis, Philippeville, Marcen- 
burgh, Versoix or Vesaix, near the 
lake of Geneva. 

The fortifications of Hunninguenare 
to be destroyed, and no fortifications 
are to be erected within three leagues 
of Basle. 

France renounces the right of gar- 
risoning Manaco, near Nice. 

France returns the territory in the 
Netherlands and Savoy, ceded by the 
treaty of last year. 

During five years she shall maintain 
150,000 of the allied troops, to be sta- 
tioned within her own territories, in 
and near the (6 fortresses to be held 
during that time; but at the end of 
three years, should the contribution be 
paid, it may be madea subject of con 
sideration, whether these troops shall 
not retire from France, and whether | 
the fortresses may not be restored. 


The payment of the contribution of 
29 millions sterling is whatitis thought, 
will most vex and distress the French. 
The government is beginning, by all 
sorts of examples and praises to en 
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On the 13th of October, the people 
of Soissons (France) suffered dread- 
fully by the explosion of a large pow- 
der magazine. One quarter of the city 
including the beautiful cathedral, has 
been nearly destroyed, and many in- 
habitants have been buried in the 
ruins. 


Distressing Gale at Jamaica. 


By the British ship Trelawney, the 
editors of the Mercantile Advertiser 
received Jamaica papers to the 2d No- 
vember, which contain a long detail of 
the dreadful effects of a violent gale 
experienced in that island, which laste 
ed three days, and end. d on the 42d of 
October The effects of the storm, 
say the papers, were inconcelvably dis- 
tressing ; rivers which have been in 
existence for ages pust have been 
completely driven from their natu- 
ral channels, destroying, in their 
courses, numerous buildings of great 
magnaitude. _Atthe Port Royal and St. 
David's Mountains, prodigious havoc 





was committed on and among the cof- 
fee plantations; numerous valuable 
works and houses were entirely de- 
stroyed, and others considerably dame 
aged. On some of the plantations 
many negroes lost their lives; whose 
habitations were completely demolish- 
ed. The stone bridge building at the 
Botanic Garden was entirely demolish- 
ed, not a vestige of it remaining. 
Equally melancholy were the accounts 
from the parishes of St Thomas, in 
the East Portland, St. George and St. 
Mary The north side parishes, from 
St Ann’s downwards, and those to lee- 
ward, suffered lees. 

A great quantity of ammunition was 
destroyed at Port Royal, by the over- 
flowing of the water. The ships of 
war rode out the gale; but the mer- 
chantmen and coasters suffered severe- 
ly. Several vessels were driven ashore 
an part of their crews lost. 


A violent gale on the 20th of Octo- 


ber unroofed and blew down most of - 








courage the people immediately to pay 
their parts of this impose, 


}} the houses in Cape Nicola Mole and 
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Jeremie Christophe’s vessels of war / 
were driven asbore at the Mole in the 
gale. 


PERSONAL ATTACHMENT. 


The Polish colonel Pistowski (says 
a London paper of October 7) who had 
solicited and obtained permission to 
join Bonaparte at the isle of St. He- 
lena, set out inthe brig of war Cormo- 
rant, which has sailed for that island 


oro 


The anniversary of the evacuation 
of New-York by the British troops on 
the 25th of November, 1783, was cele- 
brated in this city on Saturday last, by 
the usual military displays, national 
Sulutes, &c. , 


SHIPPING AT NEW YORE. 


On S.uturday last, (says the Mercan- 
tile Advertiser,) there were lying in 
the harbour of New York, 121 Ame- 
rican and 18 foreign ships; 1 Ameri- 
can aud twoforeign barques; 84 Ame- 
rican and 22 foreign brigs; 1 foreign 
guiliot; 128 American and 6 foreign 
schooners; 234 American and 3 fo- 
reigu sloops—total, 602 merchant ves- 


sels, of which there are a great num- 
ber. 


TRIAL FOR MURDER. 


On Thursday last, before the Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, at which his 
honour Justice Platt presided, was 
tril the case of Thomas Burke, 
charged with wilfully and maliciously 
beating his wife, on the 26th of Octo- 
ber last, in such a manner as to pro- 
duce her death. The jury, after a pa- 
tient hearing of the cause, brought in 
a verdict of Guilty. 


Mr. William Swaim has discovered, 
by his indefatigable industry, the truc 
method of making marbled paper: we 
have seen patterns of it, and pronounce 
itto be superior to any ever made 
either in Europe or this country.—o- 





Nuptial. 


MARRIED, 

By the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. William C. 
Barker, merchant, of this city, to Miss Har- 
riet Jesup, of Fairfield, (Con.) 

By the Rev. Dr. Fenwick, Mr. Faustin Du- 
four to Miss Josephine Missillier, both of 
this city. 

By the Rey. Mr. Brady, Mr. John M. El- 
liott, printer, to Miss Rachel Vanderpool, all 
of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Spring, Dr. Henry W. 
Webb to Miss Eliza M. Smith, all of this 
city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. Daniel W. 
Sm th to Miss Mary Eliza Holmes, both of 
this city. 

At Friends’ meeting-house, at Westbury, 
(L.1}) Edmund Post, jun. to Mary Rush- 
more, 

Ai Friends’ meeting-house at Martinicock, 
(L L) Abraliam Willets to Henrietta Frost, 
daughter of Caleb Frost. 

At Cowneck, by the Rev. Mr. Hart, Rich- 
ardsun Cornwell to Martha H. Cornwell, 
daughter of Hewlett Cornwell. 

At the same place, by the Rev. Mr. Hart, 
Whitehead Mitchell to Margaret Eliza Corn- 
well, daughter of Hewlett Cornwell. 
Ea ee 


Obituary. 














The City-inspector Reports the death of 55 
persons in this City, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 25th of November, 1815— 
of the following Diseases : 

Burned 1, consumption 10, convulsions 2, 
dropsy 2, drowned 1, dysentery 4, fever 1, 
fever typhus 6, fracture 1, hives 3, influenza 
1, insanity 1, intemperance 1, mortification 
1, old age 1, palsy 2, pleurisy 2, pneumonia 
typhoides 2, schirrus of the liver 1, small- 
pox J! sprue 1, still born 2,unknown 14, 
whooping cough 3.—Total, 55. 


DIED, 
Mr. Ebenezer Basset, aged 35. 


Mr. James Taylor,aged 41. 
Mr. Thomas Post, in the 41st year of his 


Mrs. Frances Ellis, aged 69. 

Mr. Thos. R. Cornwell, merchant, aged 27. 

Capt. James Buchanan, of Groton, (Con.) 
aged 34. 

On board the Margaret, arrived from New- 
Orleans, Mr. Solomon Goodrich, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

At the city of Washington, Joseph Tarbell, 
Esq. a post-captain in the navy ef the United. 





inmbian, U 





States. 
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CHARACTER OF A SOT. 


A sotis asilly fellow, without brains. 
His sight is best when he is stone blind, 
for till then he can never find the way 
home. He is a post-boy’s horn, to 
alarm a quiet neighbourhood at an un- 
seasonable hour in the morning. A 
brewer’s pump, to keep store cellars 
dry. He is a lawyer, for he under- 
stands conveyancing extremely well. 
Although he scarcely knows what a 
pulpit means, yet he isa most religious 
fellow, for the name of God is ever at 
his tongue’s end; and he is particu. 
larly careful to teach his family the 
duty of fasting. He is a barefooted 
Carmelite, for you seldom see him with 
a pair of shoes to his feet. His fru- 
gality is remarkable, for a shirt always 
lasts him a month without washing, 
and a pair of stockings till they are 
worn out. Strangers frequently take 
him for a Jew, because of his beard. 
In his draughts he is like a Carel. 
He is the wonderful Camelion which 
is never seen to eat. He is terribly 
afflicted with various distempers, be 
ing frequently seized with the falling 
sickness at midnight, accompanied 
with a dead palsy in his tongue. St. 
Anthony’s fire has visibly settled in his 
face, and so terrible does the ague 
shake his hand, that he cannot lift a 
glass of gin to his head —In short 
while he is alive, he is not worthy any 
person’s notice, but after his death 
there will be no traces to be found of 
his memory, except on the chalked 
walls of the alehouse. 





' A late English paper says, “ Amongst 
the crew of the Queen Charlotte, ito 
guns, recently paid off, it is now dis- 
covered, was a female African, who 
has served as a seaman in the Royal 
Navy for upwards of eleven years, se- 
veral of which she has been rated able 
on the books of the above ship by the 
name of William Brown, and has serv- 
ed for some time as the captain of the 
fore-top, highly to the satisfaction of 
the officers. She is a smart, well form- 
ed figure, about five feet four inches 








in height, possessed of considerable 
strength and great activity; her features 
are rather handsome for a dlack, and 
she appears to be about 26 years of 
age. Her share of prize money is— 
said to be considerable, respecting — 
which she has been several times with- 
in the last few days at Somerset place. 
In her manners she cxhibits all the 
traits of a British tar, and takes her — 
grog with herlate messmates with the 
greatest gaicty. She says she is a 
married woman, and went to sea in 
consequence of a quarrel with her 
husband who, it is said, has entered 2 
caveat against her receiving her prize 
money. She declares her intention 
of again entering the service as a vol 
unteer. 





The improvement a person derives 
from his travels, evinces the great in- 
feriority of common prejudices. 
Thomas Shaw, an Oxford divine, was 
an eminent traveller. On his return 
to England from the East, he happen- 
ed to be in a company where the con- 
versation turned on the luxuries of the — 
table. A gentleman remarked, that 
he thought English dishes superior to 
those af any other country. “ You — 
show your contracted notions of good — 
living,” said Dr. Shaw, “ by this re- 
mark : bad you fortunately been with 
me in the kingdom of Morocco, you 
would have improved your taste ; for 
there I feasted upon dear soup, stewed 
serfrents, and lion cutlets cabobb’d.” 
TS 

WANTED. | 

A BOY from 12 to 14 years of age, to — 

learn the TAYLORING BUSINESS.—Ap- 


ply at No. 140 Front-Street. 
Oct. 7. (tf.) 
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